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WHY DRAW? 

If you acquire even a small ability to draw whatever you wish, 
you have learned a new language—one in which you can con¬ 
verse with anyone in the world. 

If you use drawing as a language you are using it properly— 
in its richest sense, its highest purpose. I do not mean by this 
that a drawing must simulate an object so faithfully that it will 
serve in place of the real object. Nor do I mean that your draw¬ 
ing must be so representational that it will replace the word 
description and act as an item in a picture dictionary. 

The real purpose of drawing artistically is to express the 
impact of an object seen, filtered through your special viewpoint, 
your emotions, your experience and your personal taste. 

You might ask “If that is what good drawing is, how can it 
be taught? If all I have to do is see a thing, emote about it, apply 
my own experience and taste, and then I can draw it, why a 
teacher?” 

The answer is that this is true. You already possess the main 
ingredients toward making a good drawing, if you are observant, 
honest and thoughtful. 

But, if you haven't drawn much you have three qualities to 
acquire before you apply all of the previous virtues you possess. 
They are: (1) a way to see so that you can simplify the compli¬ 
cated things you see; (2) a method of putting down simply what 
you learn to see; (3) techniques in the use of the tools of the 
artist. 

These three things you must learn. There are several meth¬ 
ods of learning these things. The methods demonstrated here 
are my own. There are others, but it has been my experience 
that if you follow the simple steps to acquire the three added 
ingredients to what you already possess, and you practice them 
as outlined here, you will learn to draw. 







DRAWING 

There is no “secret” to the process of making good drawings. 
There is no one formula or hundred formulae which anyone 
can give you which will cover all the possible approaches to 
drawing well. 

One of the greatest virtues of art is that no two works of 
art are exactly alike, and each man’s work is as individual as 
each man's signature. 

If you tried to draw exactly like anyone else you would be a 
mere imitator and it would be a crime against your own indi¬ 
viduality. Each artist has something of a very personal nature 
to say in every line he makes, and each man would be an artist 
if he were true to his personality and expressed his most honest 
conception in drawing his own way. From that point of view 
it is not too extravagant to state “Everyone is potentially an 
artist.” 

The true potential of every man has yet to be tested. Latent 
skills are smothered by time limitations, cultural vacuums, fears 
and apathy in all of us. We become specialists to the exclusion of 
all other rich interests, and we justify our neglect of facets of our 
personality, untried and ignored. This results in a loss to our¬ 
selves and to the world which cannot be calculated but is 
certainly enormous. 

The foregoing statement does not imply that anyone can 
be as good an artist as any other. There are inevitably the great 
and the lesser in every field and that is very fortunate. Uniform¬ 
ity of ability is not possible nor desirable. The Rubinsteins and 
Heifetzes do not preclude the home pianists or fiddlers who add 
to the audience of the talented, and produce much in the way 
of pleasure for themselves and others. 

The amateur artist in the graphic fields has been less for¬ 
tunate than the amateur musician at the hands of the “profes- 





sional.” Even art teachers have, until relatively recently, been 
ruthless with students who have been unable to acquire the 
dexterity necessary for exact reproduction of posed objects and 
dismissed such students as hopelessly untalented. 

The truth is that the potential for individual expression, 
latent in everyone, can be squelched with ease by an unsympa¬ 
thetic attitude. Fortunately, in recent years there has been a 
tremendous growth in amateur expression in drawing and paint¬ 
ing. There has been a remarkable emergence of major talents 
and a growing increase of the minor talents. Along with this 
growth of interest in amateur painting has come a corresponding 
growth of interest in the works produced by an increasing num¬ 
ber of “professionals." And from my viewpoint this is all to the 
good. 

Such instruction in drawing as will be given in this book will 
be directed toward removing the formidable barriers that prec¬ 
edents set by outmoded standards, and the even more formidable 
obstacle of our over-detailed vision, put in the way of the 
art student. 

The first obstacle, that of the previous standards which 
restricted drawing to the professional, we can dismiss with ease. 
The second obstacle, our tendency to complicate rather than 
simplify, is less easily disposed of. But in the succeeding pages, 
we shall try to reduce to the simplest terms of line and form 
such highly complicated things as the parts of the human body 
and many commonplace objects which we encounter daily but 
never really “see." Learning to “see," in terms which are trans¬ 
latable to paper, will be our chief concern. Once you acquire a 
pattern for such “seeing," the doing will be up to you. 

What comes of it will be, at the very least, a great deal of fun 
for you; at the most, a source of pleasure to the world. 





The pencil is the commonest and, at the same time, one of the 
most beautiful tools for drawing. It has the widest possibilities 
for expression of the most subtle to the boldest lines and tones. 

The fact that we are all accustomed to the use of pencils 
removes one of the drawing beginner's greatest hazards, the fear 
of the unfamiliar materials of the artist. 

We all have a certain resistance to learning anything new, 
even the most studious among us. This is obvious because there 
isn’t anyone who could not do a great deal more about many 
things available for study. One, among the many reasons for this 
apathy, is the boredom of learning to use the tools before we 
begin to study the interesting elements of a subject. Let us start 
with the familiar pencil and assemble the few supplementary 
tools for drawing in that medium. 





You may hold your pencil as you would a pen for writing or 
you may hold it in such a manner as to give broad strokes with the 
side of the lead. 1 he chief consideration should be your comfort 


and what makes for the freest, easiest strokes. 










There are available a great variety of pencils but whether graphite, 
lead or grease, they are used in substantially the same manner. Your 
preference will come with experience in the use of all of them. 

For our purposes get three pencils with a range of points from 
medium to soft. Most drawing pencils are graded with the letters H 
for hard, B for soft, and in each category there is a range to very 
hard and very soft. Experiment will decide for you the degrees you 
like most. 










Get a drawing board of either wood or some composition fiber 
board upon which to tack your paper. Tack several sheets together 
in order to have some resilience beneath your surface sheet. 

A soap eraser (1) a “kneaded" rubber (2) and perhaps a 
“snubber” made of rolled paper and used for smudging lines into 
tones are all the additional equipment you need. A sharp knife 
for your pencils will help. 


















Your drawing line should become as fluent as your script. 
When you consider how much dexterity we need in order to 
“draw” the written word, you can be reassured that you can de¬ 
velop the same amount in drawing objects. 


For instance, it certainly requires as much control and dex¬ 
terity to write 



as it does to draw this 



Yet most people are unimpressed with their ability to write a 
fine script but are bowled over at the prospect of attempting to 
draw a running horse. 








The following three exercises will perhaps strike you as ridiculously 
easy and ones which are unworthy of your time. Do not be impa¬ 
tient with these apparently simple steps in your drawing studies. 
They are indispensable. 

When you can draw a circle or an oval with fluency and 
ease, when you can draw a sensitive line obedient to your will or 
whim, when you can make an even, clean tone of the value you 
wish, you are ready to undertake drawing most objects in nature 
because you have acquired the essence of what is necessary to make 
a good drawing. 

You have the ability to construct the basic forms of which 
“things” are made. You have the emotional line with which to give 
them life and make your comment about them; and you have the 
ability to make the tones of shading and local color which make 
them live in light and air. 
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Draw a series of circles and ovals. They need not be perfect 
circles or ovals but try to develop a free, even stroke with your 
pencil. A good exercise for this purpose is to draw' the long lines 
of ovals until you have a regular, controlled flow. 
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Practice developing dexterity in drawing lines that have variety in 
“value,” that is, variations in the darkness and width of the line. 
Play with this exercise until you can apply pressure or lightness of 
touch at will. 

When your pencil obeys your whims in making a line of 
varying strength, quickly and easily, you will have learned to draw 
a “sensitive line,” one of the prerequisites for good drawing. 








By using any or all of the approaches above try to make areas 
of a clean, even tone. When I say clean, it means -that the area 
must have an even, constant quality in relation to the area next to 
it and not be “jumpy” with sudden unequal lights and darks. 

The purpose of this exercise is as fundamental as that of 
achieving an obedient, sensitive line and the ability to draw a free 
circle and oval. 




SPHERES AND TUBES 



Most of the things of nature are made up of spheres and tubes. 
There are very few cubes and no absolutely straight lines in nature. 
Trees, flowers, animals, birds and man are in essence, a series of 
joined tubes. 

Of course, it is obvious that a tube or a sphere is three- 
dimensional, having height, width and thickness. You are working 
on a two-dimensional surface, your paper. You must simulate the 
third dimension, thickness. 

Were your tube drawing to be at exacdy eye-level, you would 
only see it as an oblong, and if no shading were used, there would 
be no way of indicating its thickness. 

By lowering or raising the eye-level of the tube it exposes its 
top or bottom and this oval shape “explains” on your paper the 
third dimension of its bulk. 

Draw these spheres and tubes using the lines, circles and ovals 
you have been practicing. 














The eye-level line is an imaginary one drawn horizontally level 
with the eye. These objects are above the eye-level line. 
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Utilizing the principle demonstrated on the previous page, these 
glasses and the bowl are drawn from a viewpoint below' die eye- 
level. Of course, at diat viewpoint one may see into the receptacles 
from above. 

The ellipses widen in diameter as diey are lowered. 









Arrange a few simple still—life groups of glasses and bowls w ith sev¬ 
eral other small objects to help give perspective. Notice the relative 
character, size and turn of the ellipses in relation to your eye-level. 










PERSPECTIVE 

Perspective, when used by the artist, is a way of creating an 
illusion in the eye of the person who looks at his picture. He 
uses “tricks” to suggest distance and depth on the fiat surface 
of his paper or canvas. 

We are all familiar with the obvious perspective tricks 
played by nature on the eye. A common vista is the road which 
seems to narrow into a thin line in the distance. You can easily 
recall the view of railroad tracks which seem to meet at the 
horizon even though we know that they are actually parallel all 
the way. Even more apparent, at all times, is the way things 
at a distance seem smaller than those close by, though they may 
be actually larger. 

The appearance of the receding road and tracks is called 
convergence and it is nature’s way of “drawing” a scene on the 
retina of the eye. 

The diminishing size of objects as they are increasingly 
distant is also a “drawing trick” on the relatively flat surface 
of the retina. These convergences and size diminishments are 
governed in nature by immutable laws of optics. 

Object^ of equal size will appear to reduce in certain mathe¬ 
matical proportions to each other. These reductions are measur¬ 
able exactly when the actual size of the object and the number 
of feet or miles is known and computed. 

The point of convergence of parallel lines at the horizon 
is also computable in figures, given certain exact data. Such exact 
measurements are neither in the province nor the interest of the 
artist. He determines his space, size and distance by the needs of 
his theme, composition and many other esthetic considerations 

But there are certain basic guiding laws which an artist 
should use to approximate the effects of depth and diminishing 
proportions. The basic guides are the eye-level line, the horizon 
line, and what I shall call the “point of view.” 









The following drawings will serve as examples of what is meant 
by each of these terms and how they apply to drawing objects in 
relation to them. 


A 



On chart A all lines converge to a center point on the horizon line. 
This occurs when the front end of the oblong object is parallel to 
the horizon line. 

Chart B shows the convergence guides toward the horizon to 
two points when the front end of the oblong is not parallel to the 
horizon line. 






















These cube and wedge-shaped boxes are drawn with the use of lines 
converging but not carried on to the horizon or eye-level point. 



















This chart shows how objects of the same actual size appear to be¬ 
come smaller as they recede in the distance. 
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These body forms are drawn receding from the foreground and the 
principle of convergence is employed to help give that impression. 















Another drawing principle which is one of the laws of optics 
is that an object closest to the eye appears largest and diminishes 
in size as it recedes into the distance. Its use in drawing is called 
foreshortening. 



The few simple rules of perspective explained previously are applied 
in formations of this couch seen from below the eye-level. 




To most beginning students the human figure seems too hope¬ 
lessly complicated to draw and you will notice that most amateur 
painters tackle landscapes involving trees and flowers or clouds. 
These subjects are truly subtle and actually much more difficult 
to reduce to simple patterns than are figures. 

It is quite true that the innumerable bones and muscles of 
the anatomy make a bewildering problem if you are going to 
attempt to do a photographic study. That would be difficult, 
and furthermore, why do it at all? The camera can reproduce 
detailed studies that you cannot hope to equal and should not 
wish to do. 

The artist’s function does not call for exact reproduction 
but rather an impression or an expression of the object seen. We 
actually do not see things in great detail. It is only when we 
deliberately examine the figure that we take in the many details. 
It is far more useful to our purposes to be able to give a reason¬ 
able facsimile than a factual chart. 

We are going to reduce here each part of the figure to a 
working drawing, a pattern upon which you may develop your 
own concepts. 





EXPLODED FIGURE 

At this point we are going to divide the figure into its main com¬ 
ponent parts and then put them together into one well inte¬ 
grated whole. 

Here is the “exploded” figure. 

Notice how it is made up of tubular forms. 

Draw this exploded figure and study it as a series of separate 
geometric forms rather than as human parts. The figure is a 
beautiful piece of engineering and architecture and it is well 
to think of it in such terms before you arrive at the point where 
refinements are added, making it into a “human” personality. 

The ten divisions here are: 

1. A sphere for the head 

2. A column, widening slightly to the base, about one 
half the height of the head 

3. The upper area of the torso; from the shoulders 
to the waistline it tapers as shown 

4. Waistline widening to the crotch and hips 

5. Two tubes for the thighs, tapering to the knee 
joints 

6. Two tubes for the lower parts of the legs widening 
from the knees to the calf and then tapering to 
the ankle 

7. Ankle to sole of foot 

8. Upper arm from shoulder to elbow 

9. Forearm from elbow to wrist 

10. Wrist to fingertips divided into two areas 


















This plate shows the exploded parts joined and made into a basic 
figure. Of course, underneath is a complicated skeleton and a com¬ 
plex network of muscles all of which in some way affect the surface 
appearance of the body. 







There are rare occasions when the artist is called upon to 
make exact reproductions or at least faithful simulations of the 
anatomical figure. However, for our purposes, that of learning 
to express the living, moving human in its structural essence, 
this geometric analysis will suffice as a working drawing upon 
which to start. 
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Since it is not the function of the artist to copy nature but rather 
to create, it is not a presumption on his part to employ the things 
in nature as a theme while he recreates them to suit his own 
purposes artistically. 

He may have no compunction about distorting or “abstract¬ 
ing” if the needs of his expression require it. Such an approach 
to depicting natural objects is certainly not an exclusively “mod¬ 
ern” one. Primitive and archaic artists did so in vast numbers 
of their own creative efforts with no detriment to their quality. 
On the contrary, thousands of art works of truly great stature 
are magnificent inventions of form based on the natural ones. 

African sculpture and Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
are striking examples of either distorted or conventionalized 
nature. Michelangelo enlarged parts of the anatomy of figures 
far beyond the anatomically true in order to express the power 
or the movement he wished to stress. Italian primitive painters, 
called “primitive” not because of quality but to identify their 
era, flattened or elongated the figure at will. 

These, and innumerable artists who did likewise, were not 
hampered by an inability to draw, or paint, or carve realistically, 
but rather by an unwillingness to copy nature. That nature 
serves as a rich inspirational source through its own tremendous 
variety and invention, its beauty and color, is undeniable. 

The human figure is beautiful and a wonderful piece of 
architectural construction. But nature has done it. What you 





have to say about it is important artistically, it is more than a 
structure. It represents a living embodiment of ideas, emotions, 
motives and potential actions. Add to these intangibles your 
own feelings about it, filtered through your own complex view¬ 
point, and you can see how sterile and unreal is a painstaking, 
literal likeness of a photographic drawing, reproducing exactly 
what the uncritical eye sees and what the calipers measure. 

The foregoing statement must not be interpreted as an 
excuse for inaccuracy for inaccuracy’s sake. Incompetence in 
drawing proportionately and correctly is not excusable if that 
is what you wish to do. It is certainly desirable to be able to 
draw a proportionate, anatomically sound figure if only for the 
reason that it represents a discipline in learning. However this 
discipline can be overworked and was painfully overworked in 
the relatively recently deceased official “academies.” Students 
were taught interior and exterior anatomy as thoroughly as 
though they were going to be professional bone-setters instead 
of artists. 

It is extremely fortunate that “modern” concepts, which 
rediscovered the dynamic truths of the great art of the past, 
and clarified some new concepts on their own, liberated the art 
student from the hands of the pedagogues and influenced the 
stimulation of individual creative invention. 

This does not preclude the study of the figure and the need 
to learn some basic structural truths. These truths are more im¬ 
portant for the student to know than a thorough knowledge of 
the tiniest bone structure and the name and location of each 
ligament. Here we shall follow certain basic structural patterns 
and proportions to the point where departures may be made 
based on taste, whim and invention. 





MOVEMENT 




Let’s take the joined basic figure we have made and make it move 
in action. 
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The human body is capable of controlled muscular movement 
of infinite subtlety. Virtually every part of the body is capable of 











small turns and twists or contractions and expansions activated by 
muscles and tendons. However, there are three divisions of the 


















body which are capable of the broadest action range. 1 hese are 
limbs, the waist, and the neck. 

On the basic figure, study these action charts. 


















Here are indicated by cross lines the proportions of the average 
female form. Of course there are variations hut these arc general 
enough to warrant study. 


















Square forms, less curves, more accentuation of muscles, narrower 
hips, heavier waist, broader shoulders, these are the main charac¬ 
teristics which distinguish the male contours from the female. 

































Having exploded the figure and reassembled it for the purpose 
of showing the basic structure and its principal divisions, I have 
until this point made most of the drawings in a simple solid 
fashion with very little attention to the more subtle character¬ 
istics of the figure. 

The following pages will deal with details of surface anat¬ 
omy and features which serve to give “life” to what hitherto has 
been more in the nature of working drawings of figures. 

There also enter into these drawings varying and rhythmic 
lines, and tones of light and shade, which will add individuality 
and “air” to these humans. 

In doing your own practice drawing try to restrain your 
natural desire to advance to this stage until you have absorbed 
the basic figure demonstrated. 
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Flexible as the body is, each tubular section retains its solid char¬ 
acter no matter what position is assumed through bending the 
joints and the waist. 
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Three tubular simplifications of seated female figures. 
















The basic head with relative positions of the features indicated by 
cross lines. 

Some features are longer or wider than others but these divi¬ 
sions hold true in a general way and can serve as adequate guides 
to placing features. The line of the eyes is at the middle distance 
from the top of the head to the point of the chin. The tip of the 
nose is at the three-quarter line from the top of the head to the 
chin. The line between the lips is at almost exactly the halfway 
point between the tip of the nose to the chin. The ears lie exactly 
between the eye line and the line at the tip of the nose. 












The features of the face lie within a relatively narrow frontal plane 
on the curving egg-shaped head. 












Notice how closely the features follow the controlling contours of 
the bone, skull formation. 
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Features lie in an orderly pattern on the turn of the head and only 
have limited movement within a set pattern. 
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In these twisting, turning heads the features naturally follow in their 
proper, fixed orbit. 
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THE EYE 


The eyes are not merely two spots on the face but definite forms 
set into the skull. 

Learn to draw the eye in terms of the pupil and oval-shaped 
white area as well as the concave, surrounding well into which the 
eye, including the lid, is set. It is in the drawing of the eye where 
much of the expressive character of the face emerges, and the 
depth and setting are of equal importance with the size and shape 
of the oval. 







An egg-shaped oval is the fundamental shape of the eye area be- 
tween the lids. 











THE NOSE 

The typical nose is pyramidal in shape, and the variations from this 
are endless. But, if these variations are made within or upon the 
geometric form, each nose you draw will be structurally sound. 

The anatomist might insist on deeper analysis of each form 
shown here and it would do no harm to know something of the 
anatomical structure, but in the final analysis, we would arrive at 
this shape. 








The wedge-shaped pyramid of the nose is shown here in various 
positions. 







The lips must not be regarded as soft, red-rose petals but forms of 
definite shape and structure. 






THE MOUTH 

The area that we should consider as that of the mouth comprises 
the lips, the space from the upper lip to the nose, and die space 
from the lower lip to the upper edge of the chin. 











The apparently complex ear form may be suggested by studying 
the few important convolutions and eliminating all others. 



















Don’t destroy the essential solid tubular form of the neck with too 
many indications of cords and muscles. Set the tube firmly between 
the shoulders and place the head strongly on the neck column. 
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Some details of neck cords, the Adam’s apple and muscles are in 
dicated here. 












The torso, from the pediment of shoulders to the broad horizon¬ 
tals of the chest and vaulting of the ribs is a remarkable piece of 
architecture. In drawing, it retains the firm structural lines undis¬ 
turbed by the incidentals of small muscle and bone protuberances. 
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The strong and highly complex structure of the torso must be re¬ 
duced to the main elements or its over-all strength will be lost in a 
mass of irrelevant detail. 









These torsos show the muscular movements that take place on the 
surface of the chest and abdomen as the arms raise or thrust out. 

— 
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Even more violent action, yet the firm forms must remain in your 
drawing. 










Breast forms are soft and are subject to the pull of gravity and 
body movements. When the arms are raised, the breasts are pulled 
high and taut. 
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The line drawn across the breast at the nipples shows how the 
movement of the shoulders causes a corresponding movement of 
the breasts. 









The arm here is divided into its main shapes. It is relatively easy to 
superimpose the details which will make a muscular arm or a 
graceful one. 
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The muscle chart explains the various parts into which the basic 
arm on the right is separated. 
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The muscle chart is shown again to explain the arbitrary divisions 
of arm forms for basic study. 
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THE HAND 


To many beginners hands seem extremely difficult to draw. The 
main thesis of this book is that nothing is difficult to draw if ana¬ 
lyzed to find the basic shapes of which it is composed, eliminating 
all the relatively nonessential detail. 

Particularly in the drawing of hands, a reduction to elements 
of geometric forms will give the essential “handiness" of a hand. 
Think of the hand that you are about to draw as a performer of 
the chief action you have in mind for it. Do you intend to show’ 
strength or grace—or speed—or tenderness? Let your lines stress 
the quality desired; exaggerate the ruggedness and squareness for 
the story of strength in a hand. Let the lines flow' freely for a grace¬ 
ful hand. 








If speed is the special characteristic of the hand you wish to 
portray, make your drawing lines flow uninterruptedly. Do not stop 
their flow with nonessential details. Look about at people’s hands. 
Notice that they are always expressive of a mood. 



Hands in various positions with toned areas to indicate the simple 
blocked out forms. 










As in the case of the arm, the leg can be divided into several major 
parts for drawing purposes. 

























The divisions of the leg forms are now joined and shown in vari¬ 
ous positions. 



















The division lines are now eliminated, and surface muscle and bone 
forms are indicated. 























A foot is essentially a triangular shape in profile and as seen from 
the front. 










The tonal blocking of forms is used to indicate the solidity of the 
foot forms. 













These feet are draw n with less rigidity in the shapes of the shadows 
and outlines of the forms. 











The basic oblong, tapering from the shoulders to the waist, is the 
pattern of the back. The center line is an excellent guide to the back 
and its movement possibilities. The center line is the spinal column. 










The very flexible spinal column is shown in movement here. 
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These reclining figures are drawn first in diagrams of almost match- 
stick simplicity and then carried to a degree of "finish” which still 
retains the structural lines. 














Reclining figures must be drawn with a concentration on the ex¬ 
pression of relaxation. The only lines and tones admissible are those 
which contribute to emphasizing this characteristic. 









TWO-COLOR DRAWINGS 

The following pages of more or less “finished” drawings accom¬ 
panied by small analysis sketches will serve to demonstrate 
further the economy of detail necessary to accomplish a satis¬ 
factory study of the figure in various positions and lighting. 

They should serve as a source of instruction to you, not as 
a style of drawing to be copied nor technique of application of 
the crayon to be imitated, but rather as a series of assorted poses, 
in which the parts of the body dealt with in previous pages 
are reintroduced in relatively completed studies and integrated 
in light and shade with the figure. 

It does not require a trained anatomist to notice that vari¬ 
ous forms and features are approximated, some carried further, 
and some even exaggerated or diminished in size. This was done 
to illustrate the special needs required for what I considered the 
best expression of the “intention” of the pose assumed. The 
various moods of repose or action, strength or soft grace call for 
stress on movements or forms with which an anatomical chart- 
*like study would only interfere. 

It is not suggested that you copy these drawings but rather 
that they pose for your interpretation. You will undoubtedly 
make departures in detail and character from my drawings 
though absorbing at the same time some lessons in simplification 
which you can apply profitably when drawing directly from the 
live figure. 
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Although the modern art galleries and museums are not cur¬ 
rently filled with huge paintings from the nude as they were 
twenty years ago, the human figure is still an intriguing theme 
for artists of almost every school of painting. 

: 





If justification is needed, two purposes are served by mak¬ 
ing studies of the nude figure. One is the delight in drawing the 
figure not disfigured by preposterous clothes. Clothes usually 
cause the marvelous architecture of the body to serve as a rack 
for the lesser creations by tailors and dressmakers. Two—unless 
you know how to draw the undraped figure, your drawings of the 
clothed figure will inevitably look like clothed dummies or 
shapeless masses of drapes. 

To draw or paint the nude is a fascinating study of subtle 
forms, beautiful color and graceful, strong action. No matter 
what distortions or abstractions you choose to make as a depar¬ 
ture from the classical dimensions of the body, the nude still 
remains a source of study which must not be neglected. 

























































ACTION 


1 he action possibilities of the human body are limited by two con¬ 
siderations: gravity and the muscular range of its limbs and joints. 

















































These drawings are of an action in dancing which involves two 
figures. Naturally, such action drawings cannot be posed for any 
length of time sufficient to make detailed studies. The action must 
be captured in a few lines, and memory must sen e to aid in doing 
a more complete drawing. 



































No sharp angles or straight lines intrude on the restful curves. 































Analysis of a strong male figure seated and relaxed. 

















Accentuate the greater male strength by more sharply blocked-out 
forms. 








LIGHT AND SHADE 

A figure lighted from above. It is an axiom that the lightest light 
and the darkest dark are closest to the source of light. 

This means that the shadow cast by an opaque form close to 
the light is darker by contrast than a shadow cast by an object re¬ 
mote from the center of the light source. 








This figure is lighted from below and to the front. Consequendy all 
shadows are on the forms turned upward away from the light beam. 







Cast shadows are the result of solid objects blocking the source 
of light. 

These two heads are lighted from different sources. Note the 
shadows cast by features and forms which interfere with the direct 
light. 







Here is a shaded rendering of the female figure in standing and 
sitting positions. 












This figure is roughly sketched to determine the pose and propor¬ 
tions. The shapes of the shadows begin to be defined. 






















The source of light having been determined, the shadow shapes 
are now defined and filled in, using only one general tonality. A 
few line accents make this a relatively “finished” drawing. 









Two fleeting action poses assumed by a male model. The first | 
sketch allows for only as much drawing and shading as the few 
minutes of such a pose permit. 











The same poses carried further at leisure based upon the quick 
capture of fundamentals in the preceding plate. 











Action and proportion study, ready for the superimposing of the 
light and shade. 










The shapes of shadow s roughly defined: It is not always necessary 
to fill in the tones solidly. You may use the type of shading shown 
here. Notice the separated shading lines usually follow the contour 
of the forms. 


















A swiftly assumed pose must be caught in a few swift but well 
considered lines. 












Here the quick lines are rounded into solid forms by a few shadows 
which move smoothly with the flowing lines. 













A figure in diffused light: This means that the light does not 
emanate from only one source. The background varies in light 
as does the figure. 























These figures appear to be lighted in a complicated manner but 
the sources of the main lights are traceable. 






Shading as an aid to strength in a drawing should be done with 
economy and bold tones. 








The same figure, shaded softly, loses much of its force. 











The shadows need not always be sharply defined. Bold spotting of 
notes of tonality often tells the story with equal force. 
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Ink and wash treatment plus some semi-dry brush dabs. 










The stress and strain of unyielding forms encountering taut ma¬ 
terials cause most of the pulls and wrinkles in clothes. Some are the 
result of the free flow of materials pulled upon by gravity or buttons. 

There are many incidental wrinkles produced by many unim¬ 
portant causes. Draw only the important pulls and strains, the ones 
which suggest the form and action underneath the clothes. 

















































This powerful figure, when clothed (opposite), still shows the mus¬ 
cular forms in the bulges and taut pulls of the material. 

























LANDSCAPE DRAWING 

The profusion of nature is always high among the problems 
which confront the artist. He is always faced with the choice of 
what to include and what to exclude. The economy forced upon 
the artist by the limitations of his tools and abilities is one of 
the chief blessings bestowed upon him. 

He must make choices of the valid and the important, and 
discard all else. 

All things in nature are quite wonderfully contrived and 
perhaps indispensable in the scheme of things, but things 
acquire artistic validity only when isolated or tastefully joined 
with selected other things in order to achieve a satisfying unity. 
The selectivity forced upon him by his physical limitations, 
added to his esthetic choice and arrangement, brings artistic 
order out of the confusion of overabundant natural objects 
about him. 

In choosing a landscape to draw or paint, the artist is con¬ 
fronted with this multiplicity of striking detail. To attempt to 
copy all he sees would be impossible as well as undesirable. He 
must make a few drastic decisions immediately when looking 
about for a vista to paint: 

1. What part can he encompass on his limited space of can¬ 
vas? 

2. What is the most striking character of the area he is look¬ 
ing at? 

3. What is the most valid over-all mood of the limited area 
he has chosen? 

4. How to achieve that mood with the greatest economy. 

Many landscape artists form a “frame" with four fingers 
and peer through it to localize and focus a portion of the wide 
vista seen. This “frame" helps him choose the “picture" he 




wants to do from the profusion of choices available. He then 
must plan his interpretation. 

One tried and true method is that of sketching, in working 
drawing simplicity, the three major planes in which the scene 
of his landscape will lie: (1) the foreground, or the plane near¬ 
est to his eye; (2) the middle distance, the second important 
plane of his vista; (3) the background, which would be the 
horizon or sky, or the most distant area of that vista. 

After laying out the three planes, he should again go 
through the mental process of elimination of relative non- 
essentials. It is obvious that he cannot draw every blade of grass 
and every leaf. It would also be unartistic even if he could. 

A lawn has a tonal value, a tree an over-all shape, a rock 
has a pattern. These must be found and stressed. Above all the 
unity of the grouped parts of the whole must be sought and 
achieved on the paper. 





















A tree requires just as much analysis as the human form in order 
to draw it. No two trees are alike, but there is a trend in the manner 
of the rooted base, the upthrust of the trunk and the spread of 
the branches which may be analyzed in a general fashion which 
applies to most trees. 



















There is a fundamental rightness in a healthy tree, and an ar¬ 
chitectural soundness that must be stressed. This architectural quality 
must be found amid the apparent confusion of many branches, 
innumerable leaves, and gnarled and twisted surface roots. 









Just as in basic figure drawing, basic trees must be drawn be¬ 
fore the superficial details are superimposed. 



Here are some structure analyses. Try some similar structural studies 
of trees. 








There is as much basic structural and directional study involved in 
drawing a flower as in drawing a human. The main trends and 
basic shapes must be found and stressed. 






































ANIMALS 

I have included a few pages of animal drawing charts in order 
to convey again my repeated theme that nothing is too difficult 
to draw if you possess a basic analytical approach which will 
reduce to minimum essentials the physical and emotional char¬ 
acteristics of the object, whether animate or inanimate. 

The term “physical’' characteristics is obvious in meaning 
and we have explored a number of such analyses in previous 
pages. The method of arriving at such characteristics is repeated 
here on animals. 

The “emotional” characteristics are a little more subtle and 
they call for your “opinion” of the animal as well as your 
analysis of its forms. 

The prowling, predatory nature of tigers or cats is a basic 
ingredient to be considered in conjunction with your choice of 
salient physical characteristics. 

The lumbering strength of an elephant is as important as 
its bulk in determining the basic drawing forms to which you 
will reduce your study. 

The potential speed and grace of a horse should influence 
your lines and forms. The awkward stance and attitudes of some 
breeds of dogs are as essential to a study of them as are their 
proportions. 

You must “know” what you wish to draw as well as you 
must “see” it. This combination will allow you to draw anything 
directly and with conviction. 




Basic geometric forms must be found upon which to build your 
animal. The two-circle system, one for the haunch area and one 
for the chest portion, applies to most animals. The barrel of the 
torso is slung between the two circles. 
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The same two-circle principle may be applied to the drawing of horses. 






Leg studies, in various positions, divided into their main parts. 
























These are drawn quickly, avoiding all details which would “stop” 
the horse in his free movement. 

Practice drawing horses in every conceivable position and action 
until you have the feel of their graceful strength and easy flowing 
speed in your lines. 
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EMOTIONAL DRAWING 

Many of the previous pages of this book have dealt with the 
physical analysis of things to be drawn. The proportional ele¬ 
ments and the basic shapes have been stressed as an indispen¬ 
sable frame upon which you wish to make your artistic statement 
about the object you are depicting. 

At this point let us add the second essential ingredient 
which must be added to your drawing to make it valid as an 
artistic expression. This ingredient is called emotion. Harder to 
define and very much more personal, this ingredient is of 
greater importance than the physical studies because it will take 
your drawing out of the realm of pure construction and simu¬ 
lation into the creative one. 

An emotional analysis of what you are about to draw calls 
for an examination, conducted mentally, of how you feel about 
the object to be drawn; what is the essential “story” told by 
that object; and what are the salient features to be expressed 
emotionally. 

Specifically, as an instance of an emotional analysis which 
you must add to a physical one, examine these drawings of hands. 

The basic structure of these various hands is the same. Their 
dimensions vary very little and were you to draw them with no 
emotional statement accompanying them, they would have no 
variation in impact. When these hands have added to their 
simplified structure analysis a comment on their varied purpose 
in life, they carry an emotional story in every line. 

You may not interpret the hands of each of these people in 
the same way. Your philosophies and experiences are different 
from mine and inevitably they will affect your interpretation. 
This will be all to the good because all that is required to make 
the emotional ingredient you add valid is that it be searching 
and honest. 











TECHNIQUES AND MEDIA 

There are a great many varieties of drawing media available. 
Each has its special qualities and the choice lies in the taste 
and preferences of the student. 

Some are “easier” to use than others. Some give a more 
dramatic effect because of their intensity. Some are of subtle 
delicacy and soft, beautiful values may be achieved with them. 
Many of them may be used in combination with each other 
according to the special needs of the artist. Any of them can be 
used with telling effect depending on the skill and good taste 
applied. 

I would not advocate that the student choose any one in 
preference to another. Try them all and choose the ones which 
lend themselves best to your special requirements. 

I shall deal here with the use of several media employed 
in this book. The techniques I shall demonstrate are not the 
only ones suitable to the media employed. They are, however, 
the ones that I have enjoyed using and have found to be most 
pliable for my purposes. 

The drawings in these pages were executed in pencil, Conte 
crayon, pen, or brush and ink and wash. In some cases a combi¬ 
nation of two or more was employed. 

Here are some of the media and their methods of application. 




Conte crayon is an excellent medium for drawing broad tones of 
even grays and blacks. With some practice, dexterity in the use 
of the side of the crayon may be attained. 



The w ord Technique applies not only to the way in which a par¬ 
ticular art material is used. It also applies to the “style” of application 
and this “style” is applicable with any medium. 





For instance, let us start with “line draw ing/’ As the name im¬ 
plies, it is the depiction of an object by the use of a single line to 
express the areas and bulk of objects. 

Since nothing in nature exists in pure line, “line drawing” is an 
interpretation by the artist of things as seen by him; this is an in¬ 
terpretation which is personal and unique. 

Line drawing is not only a method of drawing the outer bor¬ 
ders of an object. A beautiful line has a vital life of its own, and its 
play and variation has creative possibilities entirely aside from its 
virtues as a method of drawing the boundaries of objects. 

Here are a number of line drawings in which a variety of 
methods for employing line are used. 
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A line study made from the tonal sketch shown opposite: This 
calls for the “translating” of form, solidly indicated, to form sug¬ 
gested by a single line. 


































Cockfight in line executed in almost unbroken flow of the pen. 
An india-ink fountain pen especially made for drawing purposes 
was used. 






















Dry-brush is a popular drawing medium. The brush is dipped in 
ink, or in a wash which is a diluted ink or watercolor. The brush 
is then blotted almost dry and is ready for the broken brush lines 
which have a special quality. 




Direct ink, wash and dry-brush are combined in drawing these 
heads. 















More dry-brush and direct black-ink drawing. 





A good wash may be made to the specific darkness required by 
mixing black india-ink and water. The greater the quantity of 
water, the paler the wash. 
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The white chalk is used in the same manner as the darks are used 
in the previous plates. Very dramatic drawing may be made by 
using white tones on dark colored paper. 








Two more techniques of expression: On the left, dry-brush, line 
pen-and-ink drawing, and charcoal are combined. 

The right-hand drawing is composed of pure outline of pen- 
and-ink with a Conte crayon background. 
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Here two similar figures are treated quite differently in 
an attempt to express a vital life in light and air. 

The line drawing is made in a continuous flow with almost no 
pauses to lift the pencil. The line is varied in feeling by different 
pressures to give vitality to the contours. 

In the smaller drawing a lost-and-found quality to the line with 
which it is drawn, broken and restarted, suggests the indefinite 
edges by light and shade. The background gray produced by even 
lines suggests the edges of forms where no line indication is made. 












There are, of course, many other techniques. Any two or all may 
be combined as you see fit and as the story you have to tell requires. 

Most good artists are inventive because creation of a work 
of art implies an original manner of doing as well as an original 
concept. Try every approach and then choose that which suits 
you most. Never cease to be inquisitive and experimental. 

Above all, don't work when you are bored—it will show in 
your picture. Draw when the spirit moves you and give it 
everything you’ve got. 
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